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N. WILLIS, SENIOR EDITOR. 





A WOMAN OF NORMANDY. 
The old lady represented in our illus-| 
tration isa Normandy fruit-voman ; she| 
is patiently awaiting a custemer for her 
tempting merchandise. But perhaps the | 
question may be asked, ‘ Where is Nor-| 
mandy?’ The reader will find by his map 
that it is a country in the north-west of 
France. In the ninth century of the| 
Christian era, there was an army of ex- | 
ceedingly fierce warriors, termed vikings | 





orsea-kings, who committed great depre- | 
dations on the coasts of England, Ger- | 
many, Friesland, Flanders and France | 
their own country was Scandinavia or | 
what is now Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. Not content with their own coun- | 
try, however, they went jillibustering round 
the European coast, and coming to France, | 
they poured their fierce legions into the| 
heart of the land, even to Paris itself.—}| 
These warriors committed their ravages | 
during the reign of Charles the Bald, | 
Charles the Fat, and Charles the Simple, | 
—the latter being obliged to cede a por-| 
tion of France, then called Neustria, to! 
them; this was afterwards called Nor- 
mandy, and is so named to the present.— 
It was from Normandy that William the 
Conqueror came, when he invaded Eng- 
land eight hundred years ago, and termin- | 
ated the old Saxon race of Kings in the! 
death of Harold. He brought over a} 
number of nobles and gentlemen with 
him, and their descendants are the noble- 
men of England now. 
queror was the most powerful sovereign of 
the time—possessing superior talents, 
Both political and martial, and he applied 
them with remarkable vigor and industry. 
We would recommend the young reader 
to acquaint himself thoroughly with this 
portion of English history, for next to the 
Reformation, no event has had a more 
permanent effect on the affairs of western 
Europe, than the Norman conquest. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
TOM SMITH. 

It wasa cold bleak day in December 
when Tom Smith saw the humble coffin 
ofhis mother deposited in the ground, 
and with a sorrowing heart, wandered 
back into the great city, a homeless or- 
phan. . 

To narrate the numerous incidents of 
his life after this melancholy event, would 
be quite impossible. Many were the 
struggles the poor child had with the 
heartless world: many the huugry days, 
many the nights without bed or shelter 
save what could be obtained beneath some 
shed, or on the damp straw of a stable.— 
In various ways he contrived to procure 
enough to subsist on—running errands, 
holding horses, and other stray jobs that 
accidentally fell to’ his lot. But while he 
got along pretty well during the warm 
days of summer, his sufferings in the 
winter none but himself can tell. To his 
credit, however, be it said, he never re- 
sorted to any act of dishonesty, and though 
often tempted to transgress the eighth 
commandment, yet it is pleasing to know 
he never yielded even in the most trying 
emergencies. 

It may be thought strange when I say 
that Tom evinced a great desire to study. 
His mother taught him to read a little be- 
fore she fell sick, and by dint of skipping 


very long words and spelling through 
easier ones, he managed to peruse all the 
‘raps of newspaper that could be found 
m the street before disposing of them in a 
junk stort. Certainly, this was the pur- 
suit of knowledge under difficulties !— 





|with what longing 


ieee 
| his 


Sometimes a whole 
newspaper fell in his 
way, or part of an 
old book. In this 
way Tom picked up 
a great deal of 
knowledge. What 
a rare luxury was 
it for him to gaze 
into a bookseller’s 
window, or turn 
over the old vol- 
jumes on a stand 
outside the second- 
and stores! Ah! 


eyes would he look 
at the well-dressed 
boys streaming 


along in merry 
groups to the 
schools! Little did 


they seem to care 
for poor Tom; but 
never mind, Tom 
has some nameless 
hopes of a ‘‘ good 
time coming.’ 

In this manner 
Tom Smith pushed 
way through 
the world, as the 
| saying is, till he was 
}about fifteen years 
|of age, when one cold night after he had 


William the Con-| °tePt into a stable to sleep on the hay for| morning came, and with it Mr. Dawson. 


|the night, he was aroused rather unex-| 
| pectedly by some one calling out— | 
| Who's that, there ?’ | 
| Tom started, rubbed his eyes, looked/ 
| wildly round, and seeing a man standing 
at the door with a lantern in his hand,| 
| answered, ‘ Only Tom Smith, sir.’ 

‘Only Tom Smith! and what is he do- 
|ing here ?” 
| 45 hope ‘tis no harm, sir, but I am very 
| tired, and had no place to sleep, so I crept 
jin here.’ 











A WOMAN OF NORMANDY. 


there. Tom was used to rats. But the 





After much talking Tom got leave to make 
himself useful about the stable; and so 
well did he conduct himself, and so great 
was his desire for knowledge, that Mr. 
Dawson , after a few months, procured | 
him a situation as shop-boy in a book-| 
store; and here let me leave him for| 
twenty years ! 








In one of the principal streets of the 
city of N., is a fine bookstore ; hundreds 
of beautiful volumes are ranged round on 


mates gather closer 
to each other, en- 
deavoring in vain to 
restore warmth to 
their chilled frames. 
How the wind sighs 
and moans. Ming- 
led with every blast, 
can ye not hear the 
cries of the suffer- 
ing poor ? 

‘Mother,’ said 
little Matty, ‘to- 
morrow will be} 
Thanksgiving.’ | 

The widow Car- 
ter moved not. Her! 
eyes were vacantly 
fixed on the coals, 
but her heart was 
far away. She was| 
a child again. A) 
gay, ‘ free-hearted, | 
careless one.’ She 
witnessed again the | 
abundance of her| 
father’s house, and 
the joyous festivities | 
and social gather- 
ings of Thanksgiv- | 
ing Day. (With a/ 
sigh she passed | 
over those happy | 
years, and saw her- | 
self first setting out 
in her journey | 
through the world, | 
hand in hand with 
one, who made all 
of life, shared with 
him, one happy Thanksgiving day. She 
fain would have omitted the sad scenes of 
later years; but memory, with a faithful | 
hand, pictured them all. The solemn 
death-bed scene, the agony of separation, | 
the dark, sad days of bereavement oma 
loneliness, were all lived over again in| 
those few moments.: | 

* Mother,’ again repeated Matty, weari- 
ed with the long continued silence, ‘ moth- 
er, do you know to-morrow is Thanksgiv- 
ing? And we will have some fire, I hope,’ 
she added, shivering, ‘ and a nice dinner, 
too, for I’m real hungry.’ 

The mother had again returned to the| 











jsad realities of their present condition, 


and a spirit of repining arose within her, 


‘ Well, well, well, rather a poor place|the’ shelves; the tables are tastefully|as she thought of those who were sur- 


to sleep,’ replied the man with a laugh. 
| © Ain’t got no better, sir.’ 

‘Ah, that’s bad; come up here, and| 
let us look at you.’ 

Tom ran up the little flight of steps 
with great agility, and stood timidly be- 
fore the man. 

‘Humph !’ said the stable-keeper, after 
minute examination, similar to what he 
might be expected to bestow on a young 
|colt. ‘Humph ! you seem to be a good- 
| enough-looking lad; but where did you 

come from? what do you do? where do 
you live ?” 





Such a volley of questions struck the 
poor boy dumb; all he could do was to 
| gaze intently atthe light and mutter some- 
| thing like, ‘ Don’t live anywhere, sir.’ 

The man, whose name was Dawson, 
was kind-hearted, though a little rough 
in his manner; but taking compassion on 
the boy, he allowed him to sleep up in the 
loft of the stable among the hay, but not 
till Tom’s pockets were thoroughly ex- 
amined for matches or other combustible 
material. The last words Mr. Dawson 
said were, 

‘Don’t go out till I come in the morn- 
ing, and we shall see what can be done 
for you.’ 

Not much did Tom sleep that night, 
although enveloped in tons of nice soft 
hay, for when he would doze off he was 
awake again in a minute after, looking out 
for daylight. It was a long night; and 
the rats as they scampered over the floor, 


adorned with exquisitely bound gift hocks} 
and annuals, picture and story books, fine 
young men tend behind them, numerous 
customers are pouring in and out, and 
over the door, in large gilt letters we be- 
hold the name— 
THOMAS SMITH & CO. 

BooKsELLER AND STATIONER. 

Let us enter; seated in an office chair in 
a snug corner, turning over the leaves of 
an illustrated magazine, is a venerable old 
gentleman. Who is he? Why, Mr. 
Dawson, who having lost all his property 
ip a lawsuit, many years ago, was taken 
for life under the grateful and bountiful 
protection of him who once sought shelter 
in the old man’s stable. 

THANKSGIVING. 

What a dreary night to precede Thanks- 
giving Day. The friendly moon has hid 
her face, and the November wind is howl- 
ing mournfully among the bare-branched 
trees, and laying the new-fallen snow in 
drifts. The traveller, as he hastily turns 
his steps homeward, patiently submits to 
have his nose pinched by Jack Frost, and 
his hair ruffled by the frolics of the wind, 
while thinking of the warm, pleasant fire- 
side that awaits his coming. Ah, these 
firesides! they make home a happy place. 


8T. J. 





who gather around no cheerful fire ? 
who have plenty, remember ye have the 
poor always with you. 
yonder great house, stands a little hovel. 
A single light gleams forth from that brok- 
en window, and a mother with her three 
little ones, crouch around a few, dying 











seemed to wonder what business he had 








embers. As every gust of wind penetrates 
their miserable dwelling, the shivering in- 


But think ye not there are some this night 
Ye 


In the shadow of 


rounded with ease and plenty, while she 
and her little ones were destitute of the 
|common necessaries of life. Thanksgiv- 
ing? What had she to be thankful for? 
ILite was but a burden, and her children 
were almost starving. 

‘Ma,’ again spoke Matty, ‘ what makes 
you look so? Ain’t you glad it is Thanks- 
giving.’ 

* Hush, child,’ said her mother, ‘it’s no 
Thanksgiving to us. We have nothing 
but poverty.’ 

* You have us, mamma.’ 

The mother gazed a moment at the 
three forms surrounding her, and then 
clasping them in her arms, exclaimed,— 
‘My children are still left me. Thank 
God, I have much to be thankful for.’ 





The curtains have been drawn in that 
splendid mansion, and the inmates have 
gathered around their cheerful fireside.— 
A noble-looking man, of perhaps thirty- 
one or two, with a lovely child of six or 
seven years of age, in his arms, her golden 
curls entwining among his dark locks, and 
the pretty young wife and mother, form 
an interesting picture. 

‘ Papa,’ said Aggie, are you thankful ?’ 

‘What do you mean, love ?” 

‘Why, you know,’ replied the child, 
stroking his hair with her little hand, 
‘You know to-morrow will be Thanks- 
giving Day, and we ought to be very 
thankful to God for all he has given us.’ 

Mr. Leslie gazed fondly at his wife and 
child, and then cast a look at his well fur- 


much, very much to be thankful for.’ 











enough to eat, 


nished apartment, and said with emotion, 
‘Truly God has blessed me, and I have 


‘Well, then, Papa, there are a great 
many poor people who have no fire or 
clothes to keep them warm, or food 
and our Savior said, 
“* Whatsoever ye would that men should 


do unto you, do ye even so to them.” ’ 

‘And where did my little Agyie leara 
that >’ 

‘1 read it in my Bible to-day, papa, and 
I could not help thinking that pvor little 
Matty Carter, who has no kind father, as 
I have, would not have any Thanksgiving 
dinner to-morrow.’ 

‘Where does Mattie Carter live, Ag- 
gie ?’ inquired Mr. Leslie. 

* Only a little way round ‘the corner,* 
said the child, and springing from his 
knee, she clapped her hands, exclaiming, 
‘Oh, I know, Papa, you are going to get 
something for them ain't you ?’ 

‘I should’nt wonder if such an event 
would happen, one of these days,’ replied 
her father, laughing, and after speaking 
a few words in a low tone, to his wife, 
took his hat and over-coat and left the 
house. After an hour's absence he re- 
turned and found Aggie still up, anxious- 
ly awaiting his arrival. 

* Have you sent them, papa >’ she ask- 
ed, as he entered the room. 

‘Sent what, little fairy ?’ said Mr. Les- 
lie with a roguish look. 

‘Why, something nice to Matty’s moth- 
er. Ah, I know you have, I can tell by 
your eyes. Will they get them to-night ? 

‘ No, not to-night,’ returned her father, 
‘as it was too late to send them. But 
they will be there early in the morning.’ 

‘Oh, Iam so happy, murmured little 
Aggie, as she laid her head on her father’s 
shoulder, ‘and God will bless you, papa, 
for Christ said, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” ’ 

A tear trembled in Mr. Leslie’s eye as 
he glanced from his sweet child to his 
wife, and met an answering look of ap- 
proval and affection. 





Thanksgiving morn dawned bright and 
clear, and the Carters arose from their 
pallets of straw, to contend once more 
with hunger and cold. But not long.— 
God will not forsake thee, poverty-strick- 
enone. Cheer up, succor is already ad- 
vancing. Matty’s ‘ nice Thanksgiving fire 
and dinner’ are forthcoming. A rap at 
the door. What can it mean at this early 
hour. Perchance their infuriated land- 
lord, and Mrs. Carter’s hands tremble 
from an undefined fear, as well as from 
cold, as she unfastens the latch. 

* Does the widow Carter live here ?’ in- 
quired a good-natured, rosy-looking man, 
as he slapped his hands together to keep 
them warm. 

‘ Yes sir,’ responded the widow, dread- 

ing she knew not what. 
‘All right, then,’ returned the man 
cheerfully. ‘ Whoa, horses,’ as he drove 
a team up to the door, and threw down a 
load of wood, all ready for use. * You 
see, ma’am somebody has a care for warm 
toes Thanksgiving Day,’ and with an ex- 
pressive smile, he jumped into the wagon, 
and drove away before the poor woman 
comprehended the meaning of the affair. 
She was soon brought to her senses, how- 
ever, by the shouts of the children, ‘ Hur- 
rah for Thanksgiving ! now we can have 
a fire.’ And Matty gathered an armful of 
that God-sent wood, and the family gath- 
ered around such a fire,—it was meat, 
drink, and all. 

Rat, tat tat, against the door in quick 
succession, and on Matty’s opening it, 
several well-filled baskets and huge par- 
cels were showered upon her, more than 
the little arms could hold. Who could 
have guessed their wants so clearly >— 
Shoes and stockings for the little feet, and 
fuod enough ‘ to last a month’ as the chil- 
dren said, and various articles conducive 
to their comfort, and last of all a ten dol- 
lar gold piece, wrapped in white paper, on 
which was written the words, ‘ Trust in 
the Lord, and do good: so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt 
be fed.’ ‘Behold the fowls of the air; 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not muct 
better than they ?” 

The widow Carter caused her children 
to kneet beside her, and raising her. 
streaming eyes to heaven, exclaimed, 

‘ Truly weeping may endure fora nights. 
but joy cometh in the morning. The God 
of the sparrows takes care of us, ‘‘ Lord, 
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I believe, help thou mine unbelief.” ’ 

There was joy in the mansion, and joy 
in the hovel that Thanksgiving Day, but 
‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 





RTMENT. 


MOTHER’S DEPA 


THE STORY OF A LITTLE LIFBS. 

One cold, still February day a little| 
child was born. They called her Clara, 
because there was an angel in heaven who 
had worn that name, and whom the moth- 
er prayed might be the young child’s| 
guardianangel. The little one grew daily | 
more lovely in the eyes of all who saw | 
her. She was so gentle and sweet that it} 
was a great happiness to be near her. She| 
had a rosy mouth, and when she was 
grieved her lip would quiver so beautiful- | 
ly that it would bring tears to other eyes} 
than hers. By-and-by she began to play 
with little Alice, and when the autumn 
came she could step cunningly in her tiny | 
red shoes, and even walk across the car-| 
pet, if her little sister led her. Then two} 
or three white teeth shown between the} 
smiling lips, and she learned to call! 
‘* Mamma” and * Papa.” She filled the 
house with sunshine by her lovely face 
and wise, old-fashioned ways. 

The winter and spring passed away like 
the fabled time of fairy-land. The baby 
was daily learning something either to say 
or to do, and the two little sisters played 
so merrily and slept so sweetly together, 
that their mother would often say there 
was never another family so blest and 
happy. 

When the warm weather came the family 
went into the country, and here the little 
ones were as happy as birds the whole 
day long. 

The quiet summer flew away, and they | 
came back to the noisy town. The moth- 
er’s heart was heavy with a shadow of 
coming evil when she turned her back on 
the pleasant, flowery country, where the 
hours had sung themselves away, full of 
children’s happy voices. There were a 
few quiet days after their return, when 
the darling baby could play about her, 
and climb up to kiss her; but one Sab- 
bath morning, long before the daybreak, 
the mother was wakened by a little weak 
voice calling *‘ Mamma, mamma.”’ She 
found her darling standing by her bed, 
with her tender hands and feet of an icy 
coldness. There was no more sleep in 
the house for that night. Troubled hearts 
and tearful eyes watched her; and sleep- | 
less nights and anxious days went wearily 
by. It was heart-breaking to watch by 
the little sufferer. Never had she seem- 
ed half so lovely in her life and health as 
now, when they saw her gently and 
quietly putting aside one by one, the toys 
her sister tried to tempt her with, and the 
food her mother offered her. 
wished to lie still. 

At last, after some weeks, they thought 
she was a little better. She turned over 
the leaves of a little picture-book one day 
while she lay in her mamma’s arms, and 
held her china-mug in her weak hands 
while she traced the shapes of the paint- 
ed flowers on it with her delicate finger. 
She watched Alice about her plays, too, | 
with some interest. But the resting time 
was of short duration. That night neither | 
she nor her mamma slept. The child lay 
all night with her face on her mother’s 
bosom. 

Once she called “ papa! papa!’ but 
the sweet voice was so changed and full of 
pain it was agony to hear it, and her 
mother gently hushed her. 

The next day the mother, who could not 
bear to believe her darling was so much 
worse, put a little ivory rattle into her 
weak tiny hand, which dropped under the 
weight of the toy to her lap. * Ah!” 
said she sadly, ‘“*my poor baby cannot 
even lift it.” Tne darling looked up a 
moment into the sorrowful eyes bent upon 
her, and then, with apparent effort, she 
raised it and shook it once, and then it! 
dropped from her feeble grasp—forever ! | 
She had done with toys and with life. 

That evening the father came home to 
a sad and fearful house. All through 
that night of agony the parents watched 
together, alternately carrying their dying 
lamb in their bosoms, without being able 
to soothe or relieve her distress; and 
when midnight had passed they put her 
in her grandmother’s arms and sat down 
to wait. 

The mother, on her knees beside the 
dying baby, pressed her own cheek against 
the little tender one, that had rested fora 
joyful year and a half upon her bosom, 





She only 


and gave her back, as wellas she was able, 


to God; while the weak little fingers 
grasped one of her own close and lovingly. 
There was a little time of quiet, broken 
only by the labored breathing; and then 
she laid her head back on the kind arm 
that supported her, and fell asleep ! 
Never more will the little blue dyes un- 
close—never more will the little sweet 
lips be opened—never more the little arms 
be folded round the mother’s neck. What 
















































this morning. It looked as though it was 
dead, and yet Miss P. said it was only 
asleep, and that it would wake up in 
three months. Only think what a long 
nap!” 

‘ That long sleep, my dear, is called 
hibernation, or winter rest. ‘The tortoise, 
as well as many other animals sleep just 
so every winter. The dormouse,the squir- 
rel, the snail, the woodchuck, and the 
hedgehog all hibernate during the cold 
weather.’ 

‘ But where are they, mother? said 
| Anna ; ‘ we never see bees or snails asleep 
in the winter.’ 

‘Bees are safe in their hives, and may 
be easily seen; but those who keep them, 
cover them up, and do not like to have 
them disturbed. Snails dig holes in the 
ground, and sink down so far as to be out 
of the reach of the frost ; and then they 
close up their shells with a glutinous slime, 
|and remain torpid till spring. You have 
seen lively little squirrels in the woods, in 
|the autumn, skipping among the boughs 
|of the trees ; but when winter comes, they, 
lalong with dormice aud hedghogs, live 
|in the trunks of hollow trees, or have nests 
|in the ground ; so that they have nothing 
to do but stay at home and go to bed.’ 


| 


| 


| time ?” 

All hibernating animals who require 
food, are taught by instinct to lay up a 
store of such things as suit them best.— 
When they are hungry, they wake up and 
eat as much as they want, and go to sleep 

ain.’ 

‘Is that the reason why Mr. P. always 
leaves some honey in the hives, when he 
takes the autumn stock ?’ said Anna. 





* But where do they get food all this} 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
will the poor mother do without her child?| ‘Certainly. Me knows the poor bees |of an eye you may bein eternity, the whole | strength of temptation as raguie ae ante 
Ah, she must go to the gentle Shepherd | will need some food before the flowers of journey to settle for, your time to do it}of God: but we do not equally kno; lum ven 2 
who holds her lamb in His bosom ! spring are plentiful enough to supply | forever gone—all—all lost forever. as regards thelaws of man; to the one with - 
It was on a fair Sabbath day that i sufficiently. Tortoises and some, Do you want to know where, or how to| ed classes of women, these laws, excens ; vase bef 
baby was laid in a little grave in Green- | other animals exist all winter without any | get a through ticket? You cannot buy it| terrible and occasional instances, hay a ams > 
wood. There are flowers planted above | nourishment, though they grow lighter| with gold or silver. Ifyou had all the! come almost a second nature; the ° be town ig 
her, and there is beauty all around her ; | towards the latter part oftheir long sleep.’ | world to give, it would not be accepted. | begins in the nursery; the little bo - = 
and an unseen angel watches over the| * How very curious this sleepy habitis,|It could not purchase even a cure for | do things which the little girl aa nN w 
place, and sball watch until the resurrec- | mamma. Do the animals require such a leprous Naaman. You must accept a free | but let a woman, a lady, let us say sy; asp 
| tion, when the dead shall be raised, and |long rest ? \ticket or none. For your encouragement |in her own conscience, any sin to =a He ofte 
shall never die.—Jndependent. | * NoI do not imagine that can be the/I tell you, Jesus Christ has paid the fare, | she is most addicted, and let her sy, ‘is fre 
, ox SM lasieen ; because some apimals who, in|if you accept his terms. Don’t be offend- | it were instead of what it is, theft drunk. 4 h 
their usual haunts, spend some months |ed at the terms, for he will not change |enness, or rioting; and feeling what irit. 
THE FAMILY. thus, when placed in warmer situations |them for your accommodation. Though strength of temptation is, she will be bet. fal sp I 
ntti do not sleep except at night. The field) you may be a great man in your own | ter able, perhaps to sympathize with he ae aed 
AFRICANS AND MAGIC LANTERN. | ericket, for instance, hibernates in rural | estimation, and think yourself better than , unhappy sisters of the Convict Prison, = his 
One of the most interesting books of | districts ; but near a village it migrates, | others, you must come down to the same} ee por b 
travels published these many years past, jg |28 it were, to the kitchen hearth, and | terms Lazarus did. God is no respécter | THE RABBIT ON THE WALL, of passiol 
Dr. Livingston's Missi Travels 4 | there enlivens us with his chirp all win-|of persons—all must wash in the same} Th ki ed by the 
> Mivingston's  ilissionary Lfravels ™\ter. This winter sleep seems, therefore, | fountain, the king and the beggar, the ee haha drt hge Bat to 
South Africa, for it contains information |a merciful provision for those animals who | master dnd the servant. Hark! a er i ( 
of things, places, and people never before | could get no proper food in that rigorous! The terms are, repent and forsake your | You hear the river a —— pest F 
seen by Europeans ; besides this the Doc- | 8¢880n, or who would die of cold if ex- | sins, or no ticket. Turn or die—believe | The little children whisper, himself d 
icine cit atid of thal sce’ alicentas on posed to the air. The same wonderful in Christ, or perish. : Then speak out one and all, ed spot 1 
well as ludicrous adventures in his ram [instinct which causes those who require| 5 a | ae Aaa followed, 
; 7 3 6 zai \it to store up food, teaches them to awake | SCRAPS FO A WAR en he wall: which g 
bles among the dark children of Africa, at the proper season, when the warm at: | ° R YOUTH. He smilingly assenting, In the 2 
and he narrates the whole in a graphic and | mosphere and the opening buds supply | ee ae a Dwg — round pet pads with sto 
vivid manner. Here is an anecdote of a| their necessities. bear enadameeapeegl i ee e first 
magic lantern exhibition given by him be- | ¥ Had I ne I could vane © great All persons have what the Bible calls| Pn ath “ber baal niet 
| fore some of the dignitaries of the land : a — — a po “ easily besetting sins,” or those by | m He throws a shadow tall, so!) but 
Shinte was most anxious to see the pic- | been died, nt ae in ne cold tempera- see they are oftenest tomepted, a han pio ptyt gene me aye 
tures of the magic lantern, but fever had | ture for fifteen years. On soaking them|~ they most easily give way. For| The children shout with laughter All the 
so weakening an effect, and I had such|in warm water, they revived from their |i8tance, one boy has a violent temper.— | The uproar eadrgeeme,” : thought 
violont action of the heart, with buzzing} torpor, and appeared quite lively and|On the least provocation he gives way to Even grandma chuckles faintly, Tiss 
yt a ha poy ong penne Toads have been found embed- | it, and if he is a conscientious lad he finds Garantie ake owe out the 
ys; , he} ‘ ‘ : ate d paintin . 
hed his principal men and the same crowd aw og ol lage ap ant ha more trouble in watching and keeping | Hung up in lordly hall, 8» pot 
of court beauties near him as at the recep-| heen deprived of food for years. It is| down his =—r feelings, than in erererne | bas «Pager — — te ae 
tion. The first picture exhibited was! supposed that they must have originally |'& ®0Y other sin he is tempted to commit. | pg ad wee 
Abraham about to slaughter his son Isaac ;/ made a winter retreat there, and grown too | Some girls are inclined to be fretful and | er ee. + bet 
jit was shown as large as life, and the Up- | large to get out in the spring; or else,|peevish, and to find fault with almost | "== oor Se ee 20? Wie pt x 
lifted knife was in the act of striking the | | ‘ i | GO TO HEAVEN. a4 
g |that the new wood of the tree, or the | every thing that is done by any one but a, but, 
lad ; the Balonda men remarked that the | hardening of the stone, must have enclos- | a . : | __ On a couch of softest down lay litte M ‘gy, 1 
.| picture was much more like a god than| ed them. themselves. This is their most easily be-| Harry Russell. Everything which the atl 
the things of wood and clay which they | * The study of this subject is full of in- | setting sin, and more difficult for them to | wealth of his parents could purchase wu gered 
worshipped. Jexplained that this man | terest and instruction. Those who have|Subdue than any other. Others are su- | around him. The most costly plaything, tnhis g 
was the first ofa race to whom God ha | given attention to it have shown how many | premely selfish, and are constantly trying the most beautiful pictures, and the most parents 
given the Bible we now held, and that | proofs there are of the wisdom and good- | to have their own way, and to get some luscious fruits. But one after anothe scribe. 
among his children the Savior appeared. | ness of God in his care of the lower forms | Saini thei , t N | was laid aside, and still he moaned mi James. 
The ladies listened with silent awe ; but, of creation. If he so cares for insects, and } advan sea — eir p sae es. Now we | cried, ] ing 201 
when I moved the slide, the uplifted dag- | reptiles, and birds, will he not much more |are cautioned in the Bible to watch our) ‘I wish I was well ; Ido not wanttoM shen h 
ger moving towards them, they thought {concern himself for those whom he made easily besetting sins, and not permit them | lie here ; I am afraid I will die r event c 
ae rd be sheathed in their bodies in- | after his own image, and to save whom he | to get the mastery over us. yer" sid bi prev bapa ; =< My j 
stead of Isaac’s. | : : . im : . | was afraid he would die, and she wis : 
‘Mother! mother!’ all shouted ae _ ea = ap oad The poor — whose story is told |, pet him to think of Christ. So shi 
t . eir salvation by laying down | below was a criminal, and had been many | said } One sir 
once, and off they rushed helter-skelter, | his life? All his works praise him; let) ,. : ie . Naga > gently, : ' never b 
tumbling pell-meil over each other, and | yg offer our thanksgiving for all that we| times confined in prison as a punishment | Hatry, would’nt you like to go w plunge 
over the little idol-huts and tobacco-| are permitted to know of his works and | for stealing. She had been brought up| heaven ? , La way to 
bushes: we could not get one of them | ways in creation and providence.’ |in a vicious manner, and her moral cha-| ‘No,’ said Harry, ‘it’s too far, and] then, is 
back again. Shinte, however, sat bravely | ern ae | waster was. euch tht sho had an elmost|— not know the way ; and when I wouli and en 
through the whole, and afterwards ex-| | a ‘ e . , \get there I should’nt know anybody, ani & ; the ‘ 
pietint thd tedious Gt tiideet An | DULL CHILDREN. | overpowering desire to steal. We wish|] would cry to come home to mamma.’ rt b 
explanation was always added after each| |The teacher ofa large school had a little | all persons would strive as earnestly to| Poor Harry! hespoke the truth. He be 
time of showing its powers, so that no:girl under her care who was exceedingly | overcome their easily besetting sins, as|did not know anybody there; for his ory 
one should imagine there was aught super- ca ge - oy omg She was at the| gig this unfortunate creature. vem ~ never taught him abont m8 
natural in it, and had Mr. Murray, who| bottom of the class, and seemed to care | . i a a . hrist ; and if it had been possible fe 
kindly brought it from England, om its | but little about what passed in it. Dur-| Papasan ce: age esi | ep eery se | him to get there without beoutin Christ, 
popularity among both Makololo and ing the school hours, singing was sense ail a “ies a sm tie “8 a be would have been very unhappy. Per I on 
Balonda, he w ould have been gratified times employed as a relaxation, and notic- | — busy “- their aaa, pmecome rte |haps some of my little friends think i the ice 
with the direction his generosity then|ing that this girl had a very clear, sweet | os cen. lt Se es f freed they only get to heaven, it is no differ chasin 
took. It was the only mode of instruc- | Voice, her teacher said to her, d tiv 1: eastern een ? hed she | ence how they live while here. *But they and ct 
tion I was ever pressed to repeat. The} ‘ Jane, you have a good voice, and you} apes agg ae ved Mp pose ee ad she | must remember that unless God prepare [fellow 
people came long distances, for the ex-|may lead in the singing.’ a poagt od goon . and = — us for heaven, we would be very uncom He he 
press purpose of seeing the objects and| She brightened up, and from that time ts aa ~s Baroni pone ating a yore oh Y+| fortable if we were taken just as we are. [Mothers 
hearing the explanations. ;her mind seemed more active. Her les-| * a t P U th | Suppose you had been playing in th ed up 
ple Sh 4 oh |sons were attended to, and she made|*‘ og ae sh Ped yi aon 1D! street, and had fallen in the mud, mh. 
WINTER QUARTERS. |steady progress. One day as the teacher ie te the family ge gece i | your mother, to punish you, had taken Charli 
‘Mother, mother,’ said Alexander, one CO ee eee cee Se: SEED Se mistress’s bed room, to fulfil her usual |7°U to the parlor, where a number dil grcel 
re ap mn his ain Reni his somalia one of her school-fellows. . | homely Sudienitinees. . | guests were assembled, and compelled you mt 
“wetting 0 ag ta pn * Well, Jane,’ she said, ‘ you are getting |“, I went.” she said, “ thinking no harm. | *° 7°™#i@ there in your soiled garments, f 
thins cortege S©) on very well at school; howis it that you : ; 8 *| wouldn’t you feel very much ashamed # o*¢ 


to make the bed; I took off the counter- | 


do so much better now than you did at the | pan@, I took off the blankets, 


ou compared yourself with those around 
beginning of the half year >’ ? 


I turned | i 














lov ! . 
r‘1 do not know why it is,’ replied) rt the em hae - " — ‘Mr bovestd| It would be just so if you were taken Ye 

Jane. | a no ae + MT.———~| to heaven without a change of heart— want 

*I know what she told me the other! — bie if I ag take it !—there, I said, | Every one there would be 80 pure ani wem 
day,’ said her companion. there is a new bonnet, new shawl, new| holy that you would be ashamed to look @ the » 

* And what was that ?’ asked the teach-|8°W™» Rew shoes—I felt myself flying up. Angels who never sinned, would § labor 
bs through the country! I threw myself) toting their golden h rans sal 

; : é $ : Rion ag g théir golden harps to the praise‘ energ 

‘ Why, she said she was encouraged.’ | down on my knees, and I prayed fervent-| 116 Savior. Redeemed saints would jon with 

Yes, there was the secret—she was en- ly to God that he would deliver me. the song with still sweeter melody—al, @ by hi 
couraged. She felt she was not dull in got up again, and looked at the purse; I hows the least to the greatest onl be that 
everything. She had learned self-respect, | **Y the gold sovereigns shining through, | sh 10 to tell contig 40 His wondrow  diffic 
and thus she was encouraged to self-im: | and =" afelt I must take it, I could not love—but you, you alone would be silent. B 
provement. * | leave it—I knelt down again, again I pray-| You pre not tell how he had changed HH ¢0; 
|" ‘Take the hint, dear fellow-teacher, and | °! to God tokeep me. When I got up| tou) heart, and given you a heart thst The 
try to reach the intellect through the ‘becsmng and put out my hand towards the | could love Him, for your heart would be wear 
heart. Endeavor to draw out the dor-| PUrse gain I felt I must take it. unchanged. You could not praise ma: 
mant faculties of your children by dis- ~ Ob ‘1 cannot, | said, * I cannot, J em| for bringing you there—you woe rathe Bb 4 
criminating culture and well-timed praise . Christian.’ So I knelt down again, and beg Him to send you with those who wet ind 
Give them credit whenever you can and { said, * Oh God, deliver me, or oh ! help no better than ph: ~ a that they could | 
allure them on with hopeful words. Many me to get ont of the room " |not look down upon yonr miserable cor 
a dull-minded child has been made irre-| Then I got up from my knees, and ran) dition, / 
trievably stupid by constant fault-finding ,°U* af ha snten, Gout waive Gite way tate) ns ot el Harry, and not clos - 
or ungenerous sarcasm. And, on the“! § study : there wee no. one there, ™Y | your eyes without asking your Heavenly Bos 
other hand, how often has a genial smile mistress was out, my master was gone to Father to give you ® new heart that you pare 
or an improving remark wakened into new | > mel Seger: bea eg te re-' may love him more and serve him better = 
life some slow learning scholar. oom aeoiserunnit ¢unteikenteal o you have ever done before.—Presly ea 
| | given me strength to overcome this} eee Ohi 
| A THROUGH TICKET. ;temptation. So there I staid until I felt a EFFECTS OF REVENGE. Bos 

Fellow-traveller to the bar of God, have | comfort, and joy and peace, in my mind,| [p the beautiful village of L—“§ ™ t 
|youa through ticket? Need I tell you,jand knew that God would keep me—then | within an old ivied cottage, there dwelts fm tha 
you are in the car of time, on the road to/I got up and went up stairs again; my | basket-maker and his son. "His wife, afte J last 
| eternity, the engine is in motion, no stop- | knees knocked together as I went, but Ia Jong illness, had been removed from bea 
ping now, no, not a moment. Have you/ walked up to the purse, took hold of it,| this world, and in her last moments coux jd 
| got your ticket yet—is your name regis- | and lifted it from the bed to the drawers. | selled her son to fear God, and to obey bis gat 
|tered in the office above, and your fare |Then I finished my work in the room in|father. James—for such was the name the 
|paid? Ifnot, get it immediately, don’t| peace. When my mistress came home, I| the youth—was a good-natured boy, and, § Spe 
|delay a moment; a switch may be out of |told her ofher purse. ‘I do not upbraid | although very young, was able to assist flor 
| place, or some obstruction on the track, | you, ma’am,’ I said, ‘ but———oh, ma’am !’| his father in his calling, and help a jitde lars 
|or a collision take place ; inthe twinkling | Every Christian person knows the|towards his maintenance. Often I have™ ‘nd 
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et, when his father would finish the 

+» before it was sent toa neighboring 

"to be sold. James had some pleas- 

wt companions, and, altogether might 

have been @ very happy lad; but, sad to 

gay, he was given to passion, and encour- 
a spirit of revenge. 


followed is thus described : 

‘* After the superintendent had prepared 
the way, the pastor of the church, Rev. 
Mr. White, stated the history of these Bi- 
ble gifts, and addressed those who were 
to receive them in remarks of deepest in- 
terest. He spoke to them of aship at sea 

He often spoiled his playmates’ games| guided through the midnight darkness, 
by bis freaks of passion, and almost es-|and over the tempestuous ocean, amid 
himself from them by his revenge- | greatest dangers all unseen, by the light 

fal spirit. He well knew that ‘* Vengeance | and compass in her binacle, directly under 
ismine, I will repay saith the Lord ;” but) the eye of the man at the helm. ‘So, 
the word had never sunk with deep force |children,’ said he, ‘take this Heavenly 
into his mind. He had been carefully |chart and compass, put it safe in your 
trained by his poor mother ; but in his fits | binacle, with the Heavenly light shining 
of passion the good seed was entirely chok- | upon it, keep it directly under your eye, 
ed by these ungodly storms. and with steady hand on the helm, launch| peril of your position, retrace your steps, 

But toreturn to my story. James had/out upon life’s tempestuous and treacher-|and remember the sad end of him “ who 
one day offended his playmates by his bad ous ocean, and you shall gain the port of|layeth up treasure for himself and is not 
temper, and, shunning their company, sat | Heavenly bliss securely.’ |rich towards God.” Luke xii. 21. 
himself down by the roadside, ina seclud-| By this time the whole audience were| The sequel to this little sketch is very 
ed spot near to his home. His companions |in melting sympathy with the scene. A | heart-rending :—Not long after the above 
flowed, and one of them threwa stone,| brief word, and one after another took | occurrence a youth named Mackay, made 

which grazed him slightly on the cheek. | their new and beautiful presents and re-|a similar attempt; paused even for a 
Jn the rage of passion he filled his hands |turned to their seats. In giving the lit-|longer time; then trusting himself to the 
with stones, and rushed upon the boys. /|tlest fellow his Bible, the good pastor | treacherous chlorite, his foot slipped, and 
The first stone fell on the ground without | took him in his hands, lifted him before |he fell headlong over the precipice. His 
injuring any one (would that all had done /|all the people, kissed him, and implored aj head striking violently against a project- 
so!) but the second fell upon the head of| divine benediction. But there was one/ing rock, his brains were scattered over an 
ayounger boy, and with such force that | thing more to come, the crowning scene of| area of ten or twelve square yards in ex- 
he fell apparently lifeless to the ground. | this most interesting occasion. ‘Rev. Mr. | tent. 

Allthe other boys ran away, for they | White took the audience all by surprise—} The rock doubtless yet remains—a last- 
thought he was dead. ) ho one save the superintendent knew what | ing monument of the sinful folly of man. 

This sad event wassoon known through-| was coming. He began with a brief refer- | 
out the village, and the poor boy was car- | ence to the struggles and sacrifices of this | . 
riedto his home. A doctor was called in, | society in securing this new and attractive CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
who held out little hopes of his recovery, | edifice. Homeless, and almost friendless | wagarm TURNED INTO A HUMBLE- 
for the stone had pierced the temple. Days | and penniless, the great effort was made| BEE 
and weeks passed on, but the boy did not| some six months ago, to raise a sufficient | 
get better ; and it was only after months | subscription among themselves. The pas- | 
ofinexpressible anxiety that he did recoy- | tor told us that in passing the subscription | gnith was Maggie’s mother’s uncle, and 
a, but, alas! as a maniac ! | papers, one of the Sabbath-school boys, of| wa, therefore ‘ 

its . : great uncleto Maggie. He 

Oh! what tears James shed when he| his own accord, said to his mother, ‘I am| ya, very glad to see Maggie and her 
beard this. But all were of no avail; his | going to put down $25; I have got $19} ES - scanias 9 ll The 
injured playfellow must remain a madman now, which Ihave been saving to buy a house was not as fine as Maggie’s father’s 
tohis grave. The agony of the poor boy’s | watch—I’ll give that, and guess I CaN! house in the city, therefore she was proud 
parents and of James’s father I cannot de-| work out the other six somehow!’ So) of jer house, and did not is wal 

: see Bg . properly value 
sribe. It was a most fearful lesson to | down went the $25, and with it the hopes | the comforts of the farm-house. One day 
James. How bitterly he repented of hav- | and savings of some years. The subscrip- | she took a walk around the fields with her 
ing nourished a spirit of revenge! And/|tion has been promptiy paid. How the mother, farmer Smith, and some of his 
when he grew up to manhood, this sad|boy gothis other six dollars he did not grandchiidren P 
= eondhe gloom over his whole life. | know. | A trout was swimming in the trout- 

y young friends, never give way to 


{ 
During the summer Mr. White was in| : ee : 
passion. Cultivate a calm and quiet spirit. | New England, making an appeal for and | — a eax tena, coe = 


One single rash act, once committed, can/in behalf of the new church. In appeal-|),\; : : 
never be recalled. How many have been |ing to the Congregational church and son ane Sie ae gee was flying 
plunged into the greatest sorrow by giving | ciety in Somerville, Mass., one evening,| «(Can you swim kes fish Maggie >” 
way to revenge ! Srell bs sh, Maggie: 


7 » j ¢ H : | 
01 How very important, | he told them of the great efforts of his OWN | asked farmer Smith? “ No answered lit- 
then, is it for us to moderate our passions, | people, and incidentally cited, as an illus-| tj. Magoie. « Iam sure I cannot#* “ Can 
and encourage a meek spirit; for of such| tration, the case of this boy, with others. | gens : 


one else was able to accomplish, and been 
on the very brink of destruction, when the 
Sun of Righteousness shone on your path- 


standing, the eminent danger of your posi- 
tion? 

Young man, you that are anxious to 
write your name high above that of your 
fellow man, beware how you step. The 
ocean of an never-ending eternity is roar- 
ing beneath you. You, perhaps, do not 
see your danger, yet it is there. If you 
are seeking only the riches of this world, 
which perish with their using, and endea- 
voring to achieve what no one else has 
|done, pray that God will show you the 














Little: Maggie and her mother came 
from the city to farmer Smith’s. Farmer 


way, and revealed to your darkened under- 





school. It was soon broken, however, by 
a soft, silvery voice, which replied : 

* Because Jesus is there !’ 

This beautiful answer came from the 
lips of a little blind boy, named George. 
Happy boy! He will carry a little heav- 
en with him through this dark world. 
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is the “ kingdom of heaven.” I have seen| in coming down from the pulpit, a gentle- | ee Be + et eee 
the baneful effects of passion upon the|man remarked to him, ‘I don’t like the| 
youthful mind ; and nothing is more pleas- | idea of that boy losing his watch.’ ‘ Nor| 
ing to God than when we love one another. |I,’ said another. ‘And would you give a| 
|dollar to buy him one?’ said the first.— 





Smith. ‘No” answered Maggie,” nobody 
can spin like aspider.’”’ ‘Can you lay 
eggs like a hen ?” asked farmer, Smith. 
| “I guess I cant,” answered Maggie, 


jlaughing at the queer idea. “ Can you 


|‘ Yes, two dollars,’ was the reply. ‘ And| make honey like the clover?” «I wish I 


PERSEVERANCE. } 


Ionee saw a company of boys out on| I two, said a third, and the matter stop-| could, but I can’t,” said Maggie. ‘Can 


the ice skating. All were in high glee | Ped saree a a the penter ek from | you fly like a bird, Maggie?” ‘No, in- 
chasing each other over the smooth surface, | aby tis ° ere - held it) deed,” cried Maggie. ‘Can you hiss like 
and cutting all sorts of figures, except one fe a tl b rot, a di pet tena | goose, Maggie?” asked her mother. 
fellow who was sitting down on the ice. | ne, double bottom, gold dial, gold balance, | Maggie did not know but she could do 


; aie -)| 12 jeweled, Johnson, Liverpool. From 4 : ; : : 
He held his skates in his hand, and while friends in Boston; Prov. 11: 24, 25;| that ; so she tried to hiss, hiss, hiss. 


others were having fine sport, he was curl- | i66ts citetedantAGh!. Betas ean! “* Well, Maggie,” said her mother, “if 
gh S | 3; orig st $75. = as : 
ee ee a ges the boy ? . No one knew but the boy him- a dea tines aceite 
Charles Sprightly coming round in a| oat. Wes be there? All eyes and hearts | fly like a bird, or lay eggs like a hen but 
graceful curve to where James was sitting. | were waiting—beating—weeping. Now| can only hiss like a goose, I am sure it be- 
“I’m cold,” answered James, almost|°*™° the name—slowly—and all turned | comes you to be very humble for the trout 
crying. F : be on fellow, who was getting his the honeysuckle, the hen, the spider, and 
“ Cold !” was Charley’s laughing reply, | cancer the seat, crying like ®| the bird are all in some respects greatly 
as he wheeled upon his skates and darted | child. Asecond and third call brought| superior to you. 
off, “up and at it, then.” A modest lad of fifteen he was| Maggie looked as if she did not expect 
Yes, that’s the ‘way, boys ; if we don’t |—"° ee the watch—scarcely a word quite such a turn to the talk. It was a 
want to freeze to death in this cold world, | more could be said. The scene was be- | good turn, as it taught a good little lesson 


we must ‘‘up and at it,” who cares if| youd description. |in humility, which people are apt enough 
the work is hard? | 


Who cares about | not to think of. Maggie saw it was, for 
labor and toil? Not that smart, sprightly, | HUGH MILLER AND THE PRECIPICE. | she looked up to her mother, and said, 
energetic, persevering boy, who sits there | “ Heaven above and hell below, 
with that long lesson before him, telling | Paestny Loge does ctor ie 
’ 


by his flashing eye and determined look | Stop and thimk !” | 
that he has resolved to conquer every| Hugh Miller “he celebrated geologist, | a On 
difficulty. No, surely not he. | when a boy sia aE the habit = sine! I’m going to tell you, 
By energy and perseverance we may ac-| ,* seo : | A little story true 
y ' giddy precipices either in search of seme} er as 
complish almost anything we please.|© ! . | About the charming duties 
The water falling upon stone, will, 4 time, | peeeer epee ee aay: et eomne ee) 


iP ; —— God wishes me to do. 
. : nown species of bird. | : 

wear for itself a channel. A few drops} i ven’ | oy ne Soe 

ee ee On one occasion he saw a raven’s nest! In many a little deed 

by continued action the 


y impression, but | fay above the ground, snugly fixed on an| Of kindness and compassion, 
made to yield. 


{ him out. 





‘But, mamma, you have turned me into 
a humble-bee.’—Child’s Paper. 








hard substance is inaccessible cliff, which had never been | For every one in need. 
| scaled by the foot of man. From below it | My little eyes must also learn’ 
hid was a matter of impossibility to reach it ; | To look on pretty things, 
A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. | for it was more than a hundred feet above; Which God has made more beautiful 
We have not for a long time, (says the|the level of the sea. He, therefore, de- Than robes and crowns of kings. 

Boston Journal,) read a more interesting | termined to make an attempt from above.| Must try to keep my little ears 
incident than is described in the following | Creeping carefully along, now holding by| —_ From hearing naughty tongues, 
extract, as having taken place at the | some protruding rock, now clinging to| And bring them where they hear the birds 
gathering of the Sabbath School connected ,some slender shrub, he at last found him- | Singing their joyful songs. 
With the Plymouth Church in Cleveland, | self within six or eight feet of the desired| Must keep my little talkers 
Ohio. Many of the Congregationalists of |prize. Therehe stopped and hesitated.— From every angry word, 
Boston and vicinity feel a special interest | Beneath, the raging surf foamed and boil-| 4 teach my little walkers 
in this religious enterprise, from the fact}ed. One misstep would launch him into | To run the heavenly road. 
that they contributed from $1500 to $2000 | eternity. | Must teach my little thinkers 
ast summer, towards completing the} His foot was stretched out to take the| To think what Jesus said, 
beautiful church which it has just erected | first step when he observed, as the sun | ber Need on re ” 
and dedicated to the worship of God. The| burst suddenly from behind the cloud, the | lagen aa 
gathering was held on the day succeeding | light glistened on a smooth surface of chlo- | My little heart which God has made, 
the dedication of the church. After | rite, slippery as glass. He at once saw a career — 
Speeches, singing, and so on, a presenta-| the consequences of such an attempt, re- To Stove with oon. might.” 
tion of Bibles to some twenty of the scho- | traced his steps, and was in God’s provi- = tg 

took place—the scholars coming out|dence, spared to exert an influence for 
and standing around the pulpit platform— 








A Burnp Boy’s View or HEaven.— 


BEST BOY’S BOOK OUT! 
Just published, 
THE POOR BOY 
And Merchant Prince; 

OR, ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS DRAWN FROM THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
AMOS LAWRENCE, 

A BOOK FOR YOUTH. 

BY WILLIAM M,. THAYER. 


Author of “The Morning Star,”’ “ Life at the Fireside,” 
&c. lémo., cloth, 75 cents. 


THE POND LILY STORIES. 

ELEMENTARY SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK. Vols. 

2 and 3. 

UNION NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Part II. 

MARGARET CRAVEN or, Beauty of the Heart. 

LITTLE JESSIE WORK. 

HAZAEL ; or, Know Thyself. By Rev. A. F. Dickson, 
Charleston, 8. C. 106 pages 18mo. Price 25 cts. 

GILBERT GRESHAM: An Autobiography. 263 pp. 

18mo, with five illustrations. Price, 40 cts. 

THE WELL IN THE VALLEY. 

Suyta, D. D. 430 pages 18mo. 

GRACE OF MEEKNESS. 

JOHN POUNDS AND HIS PUPILS. | 





By Rev. Tuomas 
Price, 60 cts. 





THE FABLE OF THE RAINDROP. bi qineacnas 
THE TWO JOURNEYS. 

THE UNDERGROUND TRAVELLER AND HIS WON- 
DERFUL HOUSE. 

JHE WOODEN SPOON ; or, The Folly of trying to pass 
for more than we really are. 

THE SEED OF TAE BIBLE-SOCIETIES. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

Each with one or more illustrations. 

THE PEACH ORCHARD ROBBERY. 24 pp. 18mo., 8 


| Chapter 1. The Beginning and End. 2. At Home and 
Abroad. 3. A Good Start. 4. The First Temptation. 
5. Going Just Right. 6. Industry. 7. Frugality. 8. 
Punctuality. 9. System. 10. One Purpose. 11. Heart 
in Things. 12. Perseverance. 13. Integrity. 14. Not 
Above Business. 15. Politeness. 16. Little Things. 
17. From Country to City, 18. Leisure Hours. fo. 
Doing Things Well. 20. Benevolence. 21. Discrimin- 
ation. 22. Influence. .23. The Young Men’s Sabbath. 
24. The Bible. 25. The Brightside View. 26. Religion 
in Businees. 27. Conclusion. 
* How can the Poor Boy become the Merchant Prince ? 
How can any boy attain success in any pursuit of life ?— 
tis the design of this volume to show how it may be 


sure, 
toca ‘ ivi = done, by showing how it uas been done. To accomplish 
HENEY MORRIO; ot, Living for an Otject. | this, the life and character of the late AMos LAWRENCE 


HENRY HOYT. Agee | are made its leading subject, while incidents from the 
No. 9 Cornhill. | jives of other distinguished men, in different associations, 
are liberally introduced to substantiate the leading pur- 
pose of the book.’’—[ Extract from the Preface.] 
The book is crammed with anecdotes, which both en 
Cinderella or The Little Glass Slipper, |liven and enforce the admirable practical lessons it 
WITH MAGIC CHANGES. teaches. : 
| A most valuable little volume. We took up the book 
Price 13 Cents. | with the intention of selecting some of its chapters for 
. > ; lums, but the task became more difficult the further 
RETTIER than all the Paper Dolls—Changes,—Cin- | 0UF ©o hy - : - + oy a 
derella,—The Prince,—The Fairy Godmother,—and bo read. | odors cary. bd — will het — 
different costumes, colored, with the beautiful Carriage . slonds tre mh aoa —— o , . yenng zens er. . 
that she went in to the ball, all for 13 cents. Just pub- | S18!) ere T allot rakes °y FR sane i MCR SELERC OS 00 
lished by panes will allow.””—[N. Y. Evangelist. 


J. E. TILTON, me GOULD & LINCOLN, 


No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
Salem, Mass. - 


It will be sent post free by the publisher on receipt of | 
six three cent stamps, or will be found at the principal | 
bookstores. Ask for one published by J. E. TILTON, for 
there are poor imitations offered for sale. 
48—tf 


cts. 
MARIAB’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle and Plea- 


50 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY SPORTS. 





IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 
3¢r- NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fo] 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage + 
A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 
Fowle’s Parlor Dramas ; Or Longer Dialogues ; | 4 a A ad MADE CLOTHING 
for Home Amusement, Exhibition, &c. $1,00. Gilt $1,25. — ase ad 
“They are of a high moral tone, humorous, various | DRESSING GOWNS AND SREAKFAST JACKETS IN 
and Tie est: oa Herald.) —— at EVERY STYLE. 
* Welcome Gift Books to young people.””—[Transcript.] | ;>y7— BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Sold by Booksellers . 2AC > y AT THR > ’ ” 
es y MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, , | anp BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 
120 Washington street, Boston. | CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRATO OFF. 
—- | SET BAD DEBTS. 
| 


FOWLE’S HUNDRED DIALOGUES: 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


generally. 
4i—3w 
DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 


Try me once and see if these things be true 
SUCCESSORS TO | 


GEO. N. NICHOLS* 

WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stair+ 
CARPETINGS | WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 

| DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE. 

—AND— 

| Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

3. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. J. W. BLACK: 


PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayor or 
in oil colors, being the only SURE way of obtaining per/ect 
portrait LIKENESSES from small, indistinct daguerreoty) es, 

AMBROTY 

th: 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the LowzsT 
é CASH PRICES. 


CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, | 
Haymarket Square, Boston. | 
M4—ly | 


HATS, CAPS, FURS! 


I HAVE in store a large and varied stock of Hats and 
Caps for Chiidren, selected and manufactured express- 
ly for Fall and Winter trade. Also Furs of every style 
and quality. Prices low as the lowest. 

W. M. SHUTE, 
173 & 175 Washington street, Boston. 


OTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 


me’ . 
DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety. ip 
Pe Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Moroceo and 











} good, the extent of which will never be| At a Sunday-school in Albany it was ask- 





Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 
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|Co., Ohio. My father told me Ijmight write 
| you about it, and have them directed here. I 
{have not seen one for six months, and I would 
|not go without them for anything. Be sure 
| and send some as soon as possible. 
| Yours truly, L. H. W. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 24, 1857. 


WONDERS OF THESEWING MACHINE. 

Are you fond of looking at curious machines, Toronto, Oct. 12, 1857. 
my boy? Lam. Whenachild,I rememberI| Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Inclosed you will 
could spend hours in a cotton factory, without | Please find $1,25 for the Companion and 

ris, 2: ; _| postage for the coming year. We all hail its 

getting tired, and even an old fashioned saw | weekly visits with joy, and would on no ac- 
mill ‘was an object of interest and wonder to | count part with it. Yours truly, E. A.C. 
me then. It used to astonish me once, and in 
fact it astonishes me now, to see what the skill 
and ingenuity of man can invent in the shape | 
of machinery; and every day, almost, my poor - 
brain has ae pot <= Gms a new machine} CHaistmas ano New Years’ PRESENTS.— 
which one of our shrewd, calculating Yankees | Mr. Randolph, of New York, has just issued 
has brought out, to accomplish some good end | 8°me very suitable and instructive “ Amuse- 
or other. Some two or three years ago, [ went | ments for the Young.” They are called 
into ecstacies over a little piece of machinery | Natronat Cosromes, and Parer Dout’s Fur- 
for setting the teeth of cards used in woolen | §!TORE- 
factories. Then they took me to see a pin| The costumes represent the dresses of the 
machine, and I was equally amazed at that.— | Women of nearly every country in Europe. They 
In fact, when [ go to the great Fair of the | are beautifully colored, and are cut from the 
American Institute, which is held once a year | *!ips on which they are printed, and fitted to 
in the city of New York, I am sure to get my the figure and pretty face of a lady drawn upon 
head completely turned, before I leave, in ex-|* card, so that they soem quite life-like. 

ining the new hinery. | The Paper Doll’s Furniture, consists of forty 

The last mechanical curiosity with which I | 8&t pleces of card upon which are printed color- 
have become acquainted, is the sewing ma- | ed sets of furniture for the kitchen, dining- 
chine. I almost wonder, as it is by no means | 'OOM, drawing-room, &c. These are so de- 
a new thing under the sun, that | did not get signed that they can be cut out from the card, 
an earlier introduction to it; but so it has hap- | #4 bent into proper shape, so that they make 
pened. A week or two ago, my sister called me | Ty handsome furniture indeed. Sold at the 
into her room, to show me, as she said, “a new | bookstores. 
piece of furniture which had just been sent) [yy Armwett Storses.—Last year we of- 
home.” And, sure enough, there was a beau- | fered several volumes of these stories as premi- 
tiful mahogany wash-stand, as | supposed, | ums for new subscribers to the Companion.— 
though it turned out to be one of Grover & | Those of our young readers who succeeded in 
Baker's family sewing machines. My sister| obtaining any one of them, we cannot believe 
set it to work, and it astonished me with its | were disappointed in their choice, for we hardly 
wonderful exploits just as much as the card | think a better series of books for children were 
machines had done before. It really seemed | eyer written. 
as if it must be alive, it did its work so indus-| Another volume of these stories has just 
triously and so handsomely. It makes a curi-| been published. It is called Marcus; or the 
ous stitch, by means of two needles, a straight | Boy Tamer. Its aim is to point out to elder 
and a circular one. When the straight one | brothers and sisters some of the ways in which 
pushes itself down through the cloth, with | they may exert a happy influence upon the 
thread which is passed through an eye near the | younger members of the family. It also at- 
point, it forms a loop. The circular needle, | tempts to show that the best management of a 
which makes it a point to be ready at the exact | child is to teach him to govern himself. 
moment, passes through the loop, and the} We commend the book to our young friends. 
thread in it completes the stitch by absolutely | gold by Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 
tying a knot, so that the sewing done by this 
machine will not rip, unless you cut the| 
stitches. 

But the most surprising part of the whole 
story I have not yet told you. How many 


| 
| 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








(G> Mr. Zuph Zodi has brought us a number 
of Boxes which he denominates the Cinque 
Puzzles, for the amusement and instruction of 
children and youth. He is a man of long ex- 
stitches do you suppose this machine will com- | perience in training the young, and believes 
plete in a minute? You must know that it|they must have amusements, but that these 
goes in the family by a lathe operated by the | amusements should be productive of good. We 
foot, and when it is used in a factory, it is run | have examined Mr. Zodi’s Puzzles, and fully 
by steam. jcoincide in his opinions—that they are well 

“T guess it sews sixty stitches in a minute.” | calculated for evening or fireside amusement 
That is very much such a kind of a guess as and improvement. 

I should have made, before I saw the machine| They are for sale at wholesale by Mark 
in operation. But the truth is, the machine is | Worthley, 166 Washington Street, and will 
capable of sewing six or seven hundred stitches | probably be found atthe fancy Book and Toy 
a minute, and of running at that speed for | Stores in the city and country. The author 
hours. It has accomplished, for several min- | intends to offer a Christmas present for the 
utes together, a thousand stitches in each min- | best solution of the Geometrical Puzzle on or 
ute, though, like a fleet horse which has been before that day—of which due notice will be 
urged to run a mile in two or three minutes, it | 8'Ve"- 
is better suited with a rather slower gait. I 
had a curiosity to know what classes of sewing 
this machine could manage, and was told by 
my sister that it could do almost anything ex- | A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 
cept working lace and making button holes. | _A gentleman had observed a little girl, clad 

What a triumph of art! I could not help/|1 rags, passing him with a bottle, which she 

thinking, as I saw my sister sewing in a few| carried to a grocer to be filled with whiskey, 


: : : ‘ . |and with which she was returning home. One 
minutes, with that almost intelligent piece of | bitter cold morning, when the snow drifted in 
mechanisin, as much as could be accomplished | the streets, he saw the child struggling home- 
by the ordinary mode in as many hours, and | ward — the snow, with the omnipresent 
doing the work much better into the bargain, | bottle, her little bare legs glowing with the 
thes f woeld rather be the. inventor of that | @Hects of the cold. He called her into his 


; / | house, which she entered reluctantly, and his 
sewing machine than to have conquered half) wife—one of those never backward in deeds of 








VARIETY. 










the world, as Napoleon did. My boy, I should 


not be sorry to see you, one of these days, a 
man of wealth, and influence, and greatness— 
for it is not wrong to be a rich man or a great 
man—but I should be sorry to know that you 
did not make it one of your constant aims in 
life to be useful to your fellow-men. A skill- 
ful mechanic, an ingenious inventor, a wide- 
awake farmer, may do more for his race, ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, than a dozen 
military generals. Uncre Frank. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


Fair Haven, Ct., Nov. 24, 1857. 
Messrs, Olmstead & Co.—We have taken 
your paper = a number of years, as you 
will see by looking on your books, and do not 
feel as though we could part with it yet ; there- 
tore you will find enclosed three dollars, two 
for the last two years, and one for the following 

, ear in advance. Yours, J. A. B. 


Talmadge, Ohio, Dec. 5, 1857. 

Dear Friend.—I take my pen in hand to let 
ou know that I want you to send me my 
outh’s Companion. [ am so lonesome here 
evenings without it, I do not know what to do. 
I sit down evenings by the stove, and some- 
times catch some papers, but there is nothing 
like the Youth’s Companion. You have former- 
ly directed them to L. L. Co., Wis., but [ do 


kindness—clothed the child with warm hose, 
and a comfortable cloak, and warm and happy 
| she went home, still bearing the bottle, which 
was the sole cause of her own and her sister’s 
sorrow. Her father was a man who owed the 
gentleman a considerablesum. Evening came, 
and the drunken father visited the gentleman 
—but he was now a sober man: that day the 
contents of the bottle remained untouched. 

* Oh, sir,’ said he, ‘I owe you money.’ 

* No,’ was the reply, ‘I cancel the debt, but 
you must quit drinking.’ 

Tears stood in the man’s eyes, as he replied : 

‘Sir 1 owe you money, and you clothed my 
child when whiskey made me a brute: I neg- 
lected and starved her. I'll never taste a drop 

in, 

And he has not. That simple act of charity 
and kindness has touched a chord which a 
thousand lectures or words of remonstrance 
would never have reached. 


PLAIN TRUTH. 


Some one who understands the subject de- 
scribes the education of “young gentlemen 
and ladies,” of the would-be-fashionable sort, 
which tends only to mental weakness and 
fashionable decay, as follows : 

“ A young gentleman—a smooth faced strip- 
ling with little breeding and less sense, ripens 
fast, and believes himself a nice young man.— 
He chews and smokes tobacco, swears gen- 
teely, coaxes embryo imperials with bear’s 
grease, twirls a rattan, spends his father’s 
money, rides fast horses—on horseback and in 





not live there now, I have come down to T. 8S. 


sulkeys—double and single—drinks Catawba, 


curses the Maine law, and flirts with young 
* ladies,’ hundreds of which are just like him- 
self, though of a different gender; and this is 
the fashionable education of the day. The 
fathers and mothers of these fools were once 

r. Good fortune has given them abundance. 
Their children go through with an inexhausti- 


that only in usefulness there is honor and pros- 
perity.” 


THE LITTLE GIRL’S GRAVE. 


Softly, peacefully, 
y her to rest ; 

Place the turf lightly 

On her young breast : 
Gently, solemnly 

Bend o’er the bed 
Where you have pillowed 

Thus early her head. 


Plant a young willow 
Close by her grave ; 

Let its long branches 
Soothingly wave ; 

Twine a sweet rose-tree 
Over the tomb ; 

Sprinkle fresh buds there— 
Beauty and bloom. 


Let a bright fountain, 
Limpid and clear, 
Murmur its music, 
Smile throagh a tear— 
Scatter its diamonds 
Where the loved lies— 
Brilliant and starry 
Like angel's eyes. 


Then shall the bright birds, 
On golden wing, 

Lingering ever, 
Murmuring sing ; 

Then shall the soft breeze 
Pensively sigh, 

Bearing rich fragrance 
And melody by. 


Lay the sod lightly 
Over her breast ; 
Calin be her slumbers, 
Peaceful her rest. 
Beautiful, lovely, 
She was but given, 
A fair bud to earth, 
To blossom in heaven. 


A THIEF DETERRED BY FAMILY 
PRAYER. 


A series of papers on ‘The Phenomena of 
Criminal Life, in the Leisure Hour, contains 
the autobiography of a thief, who describes 


which he had been at one time used :—‘ Three 
of us—thieves—one winter’s evening, were 


heard, had something worth taking, and in- 
tended after midnight to do the job. As we 
approached, however, we heard singing, and 
then the master of the house praying for his | 
family, the neighborhood, and all mankind ;| 
that sinners might be converted and turned 
from the evil of their ways, and made to laew' 
the Savior, in whom alone peace and salvation | 
can be found, etc. I saw that my companions | 
were somewhat startled, but they tried to turn | 
it off. As for myself, { could not shake off the 
impression. I knew too much to be easy. The 
instructions I had received, and the prayers in | 
which I had once joined, all rushed to my | 
mind, and made me very miserable. 

“ Let us go; we have seen enough,” 

“ But,” said one, we haven’t been to the back 
of the house, and have seen nothing. Don’t 
you intend to come to-night ?” 

I said sullenly, “ No; this is no place for 
me ;” and as I was the leading man they said 
no more. O that I had not stifled the convic- 
tion of that moment!’ 


THE MOON A DESERT. 


The observations already made by Lord 
Rosse with his great new telescope are inte- 
resting. His lordship assures us that every 
object on the surface of the moon one hundred 
feet in height is now distinctly visible, and 
under favorable circumstances even objects 
sixty feet in height. Rocks and stones in- 
numerable are seen, but no architecture—no| 
building, although such a single structure as | 
Somerset House, for instance, ought to be dis- | 
tinctly visible, far less a street, a village ora 
town. Not a vistage of green fields or of wa- 
ter appears, although even a small reservoir or 
a not very large flower-plot would be recogniz- 
able: all seems desolate. There is something 
awful in such a desert solitude. 





PUGNACITY OF INSECTS. 


The smallest variety of insects seem to be 
actuated by feelings similar to those possessed 
by larger animals—they all have propensities 
to rob and despoil, defend their homes, are 
jealous, revengeful, and disputative—and war 
in armies. Bees, if hard pressed for food, will 
attack with great force the inhabitants of a 
neighboring hive, with intent to rob them of 
their provisions : the white ants have a portion 
of their community set apart for the duties of 
war, and they exhibit in their operations a most 
perfect knowledge of insect tactics. Some of 
these ant battles have been described by 
naturalists, and appear‘to have been conducted 
with a valor and skill which would have done 
honor to the chosen troops of Napoleon. 


**ME GUILTY.” 

“Yesterday morning,” said a poor negro to 
a missionary, “when you preach, you talk 
about the ten commandments. You begin at 
the first, and me say to myself, ‘Me guilty ;’ 
the second, ‘ Me guilty ? the third, ‘ Me guilty ; 
the fourth, ‘ Me guilty ; the fifth, ‘Me guilty.’ 
Then you say the sixth, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ 
Me say, ‘ Ah, me no guilty—me never kill any 
body.’ You say, ‘[ suppose plenty of peo le 
live here who say, ‘ Me no guilty of that. Me 
again say in my heart, ‘ Ah, me no guilty.’ 





Then you say, ‘ Did you never hate any per- 





how he was once stopped by hearing sounds to | 


marking the premises of a man who, we had Majesty, ‘and if you sell me these, | shall pay | 


| ‘To Balmoral, to be left for me, the Queen.’ 


I said : | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|8on? Did you never wish that such a person, 
such a man or such a woman, was dead?’ Mas- 
sa, you talk plenty about that ; and what I feel 
| that time I can’t tell you. I talk in my heart, 
and say, ‘ Me the same person.’ My heart be- 
|gin to beat; me want to cry; me burn so 
much me don’t know what to do. Massa, me 





ble fortune, and into the poor house. Parents | think me kill ten people before breakfast. I 
you are responsible for this ee 3 Set your! never think I so Bade Afterwards you then 
sons and daughters to work, and let them know | talk about the Lord Jesus, how take all sin. 


[ 
|think I stand like a person that have a big 
| stone upon his head, end can’t walk—want to 
|fall down. Oh, massa, I have trouble too 
| much; I no sleep all night. I hope the Lord 
| Jesus Christ will take my sins from me. Su 

{ pose he no save me, I shall go to hell for ever.’ 
| 


| A SHARK STORY. 

| As I am particularly fond of proofs of conju- 
| gal attachment between animals (in the human 
| Species they are so universal that I set no store 
| by them,) an instance of that kind which the 
captain related to me gave me great pleasure. 
| While lying in Black River harbor, Jamaica, 
|two sharks were frequently seen playing about 


| should read. 
| WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 5, 5s, SOctEry 
HAs added to its list of more thang thousang 
ferent publications, several new and y, di) 
books. Among these are the following; "°"7 hey 
ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ¢ Bete Life, 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do ie, 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the © Gong. 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new” 
gravings. Price 50 cents. e Dew ey 
This is an intensely interesting book, which ev 
eybo4y 
Mp, 


Principles. With fine original illustrations. 
40 cents, 
WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well k, 
bellished with three new engravings. This ine bool 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 Pp. % fr 
GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rey om 


Kimball, author of ‘Happy Choice,’ ¢ Th, 
Sinner,” and several other books of the snrate 
chapters, pp. 33 cents. my 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VIL: 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. fp 4 
Pon SCENES ix the Norwood Family, dividea iy 
chapters, with two original i 
Beents. ‘ Parsee 8» 
THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the Author 
* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Bec onings,? « qi 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very 2 tte 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 
A FEW LEISURE HOURS. Allw 





|the ship; at length the female was killed, and 
| the desolation of the male was excessive.— | 
| What he did without her remains a secret, but | 
|} what he did with her was clear enough; for 
scarce was the breath out of his wife’s body | 
when he stuck his teeth in her, and began to} 
eat her up with all possible expedition. Even} 
the sailors felt their sensibility excited by so | 
peculiar a mode of attachment; and to enable | 
him to perform this melancholy duty the more 
easily, they offered to be his carvers, lowered | 
their boat, and proceeded to chop his better | 
half in pieces with their hatchets; while the) 
widower opened his mouth as wide as possible, | 
and quipel down pounds upon pounds of the 
dear departed as fast as they were thrown to 
him, with the greatest delight and all the avidity | 
imaginable. [| make no doubt that all the) 
while he was eating, he was thoroughly per- 
suaded that every morse! which went into his 
stomach would make its way to his heart di-| 
rectly! ‘She was perfectly consistent,’ he| 
said to himself: ‘she was excellent through 
life, and really, she is extremely good now 
she’s dead !” 


Ks | 
| 


THE EGG-WOMAN AND THE QUEEN. | 

While the Queen of England was recently | 
jat Balmoral, and walking about her grounds, 
she accidentally met an old egg-woman on her 
way to the Castle, which she supplied with 
eggs. The Queen being in a humorous mood, 
determined to give the old woman, to whom 
she was not known, an agreeable surprise.— 
Accordingly, she asked her where she was| 
|taking so large a quantity of eggsto. The| 
| old woman bluntly replied : 








‘Iam ganging to Balmoral, and these are 
for the Queen.’ 
| *Lamvery much in want of eggs,’ said her 


| 
| you double what the Queen gives!’ 
The old woman’s eyes sparkled with joy as 


she declared that the lady could have them, 
and she would return and fetch another basket | 


| for the Queen. | 


Victoria drew a sovereign from her purse, | 
and perfectly astonished the poor woman by | 
rufusing to take any change. She asked where | 
the eggs were to be taken, and the Queen re- | 
plied : | 





The old egg-woman was bewildered. Rais- 
ing both her hands in the air, and then clapping 
them togerher, in astonishment and delight, she 
cried out: ‘Gude Laird o’ mercy! an’ is-it 
your ain sel’, Mrs. Albert 2” 


| 
| 


BUDDHIST BURIALS. 


Buddhist priests and nuns, on their decease, 
are interred in a sort of miniature pagoda.— 
There are two modes of burial. Any one re- 
markable for devotion and virtue who dies at a 
good old age, is buried in a sitting posture, 
just as priests usually sit in the presence of 
their idol reciting ag ae with their legs 
drawn under them, the hands clasped, and the 
head drooping onthe breast. The deceased is, 
in this position, put into a large earthen jar 
and another is placed over the head. The two 
are hermetically sealed, and built all around 
with brick and mortar, in the shape of a pagoda, 
about ten feet in height. Occasionally they 
take the bodies of devoted Buddhists, commit 
them to the flames, and search fora relic called 
shayle. On finding this, they lodge it in a 
casement like a small pagoda. The ordinary 
class of priests and priestesses are not so high- 
ly honored on leaving the world. Their re- 
mains, bones, or (burnt) ashes are cast into a 
hollow pagoda. The cases are carefully lodg- 
ed about the monastery and grounds.—Milne’s 
Life in China. 


HOT BREAD. 


Dr. Bunting, who has watched the process of 
digestion through the hole in Alexis St. Mar- 
tin’s stomach, say that hot bread never digests! 
It tumbles about the stomach until it begins to 
ferment, and is eventually passed out, undigest- 
ed, as an unwelcome tenant. Think of this ye 
hot-biscuit eaters! Hot bread is a first rate 
dyspepsia producer. 


An Irish girl, who had recently landed in 
New York, and had been hired in a splendid 
mansion in the Fifth avenue, was observed by 
the lady to come down the staircase backwards. 
Upon being asked the reason of this mode of 
retrogression, Biddy answered, ‘ Lor bless you, 
mum, we always came down that way aboard 
ship. 


‘ Father, said a cobler’s lad, pegging away 
at an old shoe, ‘they say that trout bite good 
now.’ ‘ Well, well,’ replied the old gentleman, 
‘you stick to your work, and they won't bile 
you !” 

8 ing of skating, two or three days a 
we = reminded of story of the tailor, 
who, while amusing himself on the ice, fell 
through, and declared that ‘he would never 
again leave a hot goose for a cold duck.’ 


The fire that ‘ went out’ has not returned. 








should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 
TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from M 
Ts. 
Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. Brom) 
stories are just as good for any other child: 
25 cents. ‘ — Mp 
TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jeggj 
er. l44pp. 25 cents. , “7 
WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christi, 
Parents. 72 pp. lécenty, , 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Tre: 
No. 13 Cornhill, Bogtg, 
15—tf e 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
i long been manufactured by a practical chemi, 
and every ounce of it under his own eye, with inny;, 
able accuracy and care, It 16 sealed and Protected 
law from counterfeits, and Comseyucntly can be relied 1 
as genuine, without adulteration. 1t. uppiies the ~ 
remedy the world has ever kuown for the cure of ‘ae 
monary complaints ; tor coughs, cvids, hoarseness, astia, 
croup, whouping-cough, brouchitis, incipient consump 
tion, and for the relief oi consumptive patients im a 
vanced stages of the disease. As Lume makes these face 
wider and better know D, this medicine has STadually be. 
come the best reliance of the aficted, from the log tabiy 
of the American peasant to the palaces of & uropean ki 
Throughout this entire country, in every state and ¢j 
and indeed almost every hamiet it contains, Cunt 
PecToxwaL is known as the best of all remedies for diseas. 
es of the throat and lungs, In muhy loreign cOuntriggi, 
is extensively used by their most intelligent physician 
If there is any dependence on what wen of eVery statin 
certify 1t has done for them; if we can trust our on 
senses when we see the dangerous atiections of the 
yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of i 
gent physicians, whose business is to know; in short, if 
there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it irrefot. 


| bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of dip 


eases it is designed for, beyond any and all other remedia 
known to mankind, Nothing but its intrinsic virtug, 
and the unmistakable benent conferred on thousands 
sulferers, could originate and maintain the reputations 
enjoys. While many inferior remedies have been thrg 
upon the community, have tailed, aud been discarded, this 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benetits @ 
the atilicted they can never forget, and produced cum 
too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass, 

ao sold by all the Druggists everywhere, 


PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAE 


SHWAYGHYZEN, Burmah, March 6, 1856, 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand fe 
the Pain Killer that I write you to send me as soon» 
possible, in addition to what | have hitherto ordered, ¥ 
dozen boxes, (two dozen botties in a box) and a bill fe 
the same, that 1 may give you anorder on the Treasury ¢ 
the Union to the amount of the same. N. Hana, 
HENTHADA, Burmah, March 17, 1856 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am sony 
say the last box of Pain Kisler sent me has not yet com 
tohand. The expense of getting the medicine is som- 
thing, ‘* these hard times,” but the want of it is of fr 
more importance. * * * Send me as soon as pees 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) I encle 
an order on the Treasurer of the Missionary Union forth 
amount. ev. B. E, Tuomas. 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
45—ly 





500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
ANUMBER OF 

POPULAR WORKS. 

I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mk 

ing from 

$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 

There are many persons out of employment, who if thy 

had courage to try, could do well for themselves, andd 


the public a great favor by introducing my really exe 
lent Books. ‘ sie ss 


Persons out of employment would do well to send fe 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which 1 will sal 
Postage paid, on application. 

ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Publisher, 
No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N.Y 
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A NEW QUESTION S3OOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 


Sabbath Schools 


AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued 
the American 8. 8. Union. 2 
HENRY HOYT 


No. 9 Cornhill. 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Bostos 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWLT! 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and i 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers evel] 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
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At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
s greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Pricg $14 year. Six copies ron $5, Payment 1 a 


BOUND VOLUMES @1 and 1,95. 


W. Hyde & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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